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All the people in all the cars in this picture could travel comfortably—seated— 
in the transit vehicle shown in the foreground. This bus carries 50 people seated, 
while the average occupancy of autos downtown is 1.5 persons. 


Editor’s Note 


This article on one of the most significant delphia, chairman of ULI’s Central Business 
factors in the life of the central business dis- District Council, at the 74th annual meeting of 
trict—mass transit—is an abridgement of an the American Transit Association held recently 
address delivered by Boyd T. Barnard of Phila- in Boston, Massachusetts. 


If reproduced in whole or in part, credit must be given URBAN LAND. 








Plan-ttorial . . . 


A Bus Driver Looks At Transit 


(see lead article), Mr. Barnard uses his 20-20 vision 
He sees on one side transit as an ailing industry. On the 
other, he sees Downtown plagued with problems. Between the two harassed 
elements, he finds practicai proposals that link improvements for both. In his 
diagnosis of Downtown’s problem, he emphasizes realistic propositions to care 
for its future. In his program for transit, Mr. Barnard points out things that 
are reasonable to do. In these he refers indirectly to suggestions that came out 
last year in ULI’s competition, “Crowded Streets.” 

Among these suggestions was an idea submitted too late as an entry to be 
considered for judging. Even though the idea is a little thing for helping transit 
operations, it is so practical that it deserves attention. The scheme is Exact 
Fares. 





In his look at transit 
es a businessman. 


Exact Fares 


The suggestion comes directly from Robert Johnson, a bus driver in Detroit. 
In his own words, Mr. Johnson says this in part: 

“I suggest that the traction companies explore the feasibility of adopting 
an Exact Fare system; that is, every rider be required to have the exact fare 
ready at all times. 

“One day I made a check on the number of dollar bills that I collected. 
There were 38. A week later I collected 35 on the same trip. On an average 
trip I carry about 200 passengers, the running time is 81 minutes. At this rate, 
every 510/38 passenger and every 25/38 minutes I was handed a dollar bill to 
change. Of course, I was forced to run late. 

“The progress made in the modernization of city transportation vehicles is 
admirable, only the antiquated method of collecting fares stays the same. 

“Let’s glance around us. Here we find automats, ice-o-mats, newspaper 
boxes, parking meters, stamp machines, telephone booths. Also we find cafe- 
terias, serve-yourself supermarkets—all for expediency. Companies have been 
practicing the exact coin economy for years. If by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion Exact Fares would be insulting to the public, then the above companies 
have been insulting the public for a long time. 

“Almost everyone comes in with something to change. This sort of thing 
makes many disgruntled drivers. The world knows that there are many dis- 
satisfied passengers. A condition like this does not make a very happy marriage 
in any business. ; 

“Exact Fares could tend to reduce accidents. I refer to the time a bus 
driver injured himself and several passengers; in the process of changing a $5 
bill, he rammed into a utility pole. It stands to reason that if we drivers could 
concentrate more on driving, the number of accidents possibly could be reduced. 


The Driver's Suggestions 


“In submitting my plan for better city transportation I suggest that transit 
companies should: 

1. Advertise in the local papers. Publish anything of interest to the rider. 

This would create a mountain of good-will at the fare box. 

2. Establish a zone system to attract the short riders. It is peculiar to see 
just barrels of revenue walking the streets and no provision to gather 
it in. 

3. Permit children to ride for half-fare all year round to endear them to 
future transportation. 

4. Adopt Exact Fares to make the ride more attractive by expediting the 
movement of buses, street cars and trolley buses on our city streets.” 

In his four points, Mr. Johnson has something. Exact Fares would be helpful 
to transit. In turn, they would be helpful to Downtown. Exact Fares for Down- 
town mean this: Public transit systems provide the best method for bringing 
the greatest number of people to the heart of the city with the least traffic 
congestion. 
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DOWNTOWN GRAND RAPIDS 
STUDY 


Grand Rapids has added its name to 
the studied by ULI’s Central 
Business District Council. Under spon- 
sorship of The Grand Rapids Chamber 
of Commerce, an eight member panel 


cities 


from the Council goes to that city from 
November 28 through December 1, to 
evaluate a series of problems affecting 
Downtown Grand Rapids. 

of the Panel who 
make this study for the Sponsor are: 
Boyd T. Barnard of Philadelphia, 
Chairman; Newton C. Farr of Chicago; 
George Ihnat of Cleveland; Joseph W. 
Lund of Boston; Henry S. Miller of 
Dallas; Warren L. Morris of Cleveland; 
Larry Smith of Seattle and Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and F. Poche Waguespack 
of New Orleans. 


Members are to 
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A BUSINESS MAN LOOKS AT TRANSIT 


The unmined diamond of our cities is 
mass transit. The bus, the streetcar, 
the elevated and subway, the suburban 
trains—transport from 60 to 80 per cent 
of the working population of larger 
cities to the center of town. Yet, mass 
transportation has become a conven- 
ient political symbol, low fares have 
become a fetish, high taxes a common- 
place based on the convenient but out- 
moded notion of the politicians that 
privately owned transit lines are a 
monopoly that should pay dearly for 
the privilege. 

This notion ignores the fact that mass 
transportation is a necessity. Without 
it, the city would wither away. Shrill 
cries of dismay and a program of 
municipal ownership at great cost occur 
when dwindling or non-existent profits 
force the private owner to give up the 
ghost. Municipal ownership has in 
most instances proved to be a losing 
venture because even the best city 
government is amenable to pressure. 

A businessman interested in his city 
cannot afford to overlook transit. He 
must be made to realize that transit is 
one of the important ingredients of his 
business and of his city’s economic 
life. Even relatively small cities simply 
cannot live without a good, healthy 
transit system. Businessmen have to 
help in making that fact better known 
to everyone. 


Transit Strikes 


The consequences of transit strikes, 
in those unfortunate instances where 
management and labor were unsuccess- 
ful in keeping the cars rolling, are well 
known. The immediate losses can be 
figured, but all of the long range con- 
sequences cannot be measured .. . par- 
ticularly changed riding habits. When 
the cars grind to a halt the merchants 
who have done little or nothing to 
support transit suddenly realize what 
it means to them. 

There must be better, more conven- 
ient ways to show how important 
transit is to the community. 

Studies made by the Central Busi- 
ness District Council of the Urban Land 
Institute in the past have indicated 
that a great deal of the trouble with 
transit rested with the companies 
themselves. These organizations, from 
their top management down through 
the line, seemed to be punch drunk if 
not actually down and out. 


Urban Land 


by 
Boyd T. Barnard 


We gained the impression that these 
officials thought they were running a 
dying business and that there was little 
or nothing that could be done about it. 
The spark had gone. They were run- 
ning old equipment and didn’t know 
where to get the money to modernize 
it. They were paying heavy franchise 
taxes, not because it was deserved but 
because the city needed the money. 
They were having their troubles with 
labor. 


Harassed Transit Companies 

A few years ago I asked the presi- 
dent of one of our largest transit com- 
panies, whom I know rather well, this 
question—"‘How much time are you 
able to spend in really running the 
traction company, laying plans for its 
future growth... in other words, doing 
those things which the head of any 
business is always required to do?” 

His answer was relatively simple— 
“I don’t spend any time on those prob- 
lems. All my time is taken up, day 
and night, either arguing with the pub- 
lic utility commission, fighting with 
the mayor who plays politics with the 
transit company, or with our union 
officials”. 

Now I ask you, “isn’t that a sad state 


of affairs?” Here is one of our cities 
most vital utilities being so harassed 
in one way or another that they have 
been seriously crippled in their opera- 
tions. 

We also noticed a few years ago 
that there were few young men in high 
positions, which was an indication of 
what the younger generation thought 
of the future of transit organizations. 
Of course, we didn’t find this every- 
place but it seemed to be the prevail- 
ing attitude and it tended to depress 
all of us on the Central Business Dis- 
trict Council as we studied the down- 
town cores of city after city. It also 
represented a tremendous challenge 
which I think we have taken up in a 
reasonably satisfactory manner. 


Today Is Different 
That is the condition that we found 
and the impression that we had a few 
years ago. I don’t know when or how 
it occurred, but believe me, we have 
seen a tremendous change in the past 
two or three years. The whole transit 


problem now seems to be a live one, 
filled with excitement. We find men of 
vision and enthusiasm accepting these 
challenges, going to work and doing 
something about them. Our observa- 





Separate lanes—and even separate streets—for transit vehicles are suggested 


by the author as a means of alleviating downtown congestion. 


“The day a 


transit vehicle whizzes past rows of stalled car will be followed by the day 
many of the bumper-to-bumper motorists will return to transit—to save time 
as well as money.” 
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tion is that the transit companies, gen- 
erally speaking, are substantially im- 
proving their equipment, their attitude, 
their efficiency, and—in many in- 
stances—their revenues. It seems to 
us that a new concept of the importance 
ot transit to cities is taking hold and 
I now feel greatly encouraged about 
the future of this industry. 

Many things are responsible for to- 
day’s changed attitude, but I can as- 
sure you that all of our Urban Land 


Institute people who have become 
familiar with the problems of the 
transit companies have been taking 
every opportunity afforded them to 
preach with understanding and con- 
viction to business’ organizations, 
chambers of commerce, city officials, 


service clubs, and many others, that the 
great overlooked 
of our central city 
transportation 

We have been fortunate in the Urban 
Land Institute to have had the valu- 
able services of one of your top transit 
men, and we have recently asked for 
and received the services of two others. 
These men have been helpful to us on 
our various panels, and I think our 
findings have tended to give them 
courage and conviction in carrying on 
the fight for improved public transpor- 
tation everywhere. 

A year ago the Urban Land Insti- 
tute showed its interest in transit com- 
pany problems and its belief in the 
importance of good transportation by 
sponsoring “Crowded Streets—a com- 
petition to stimulate new plans to make 
public transportation attractive 
to the public.” The Institute assembled 
a great deal of good, factual data to- 
gether with some excellent ideas on 
how the transit situation could be im- 
proved. This was finally published as 
Technical Bulletin No. 26. It contains 
the award winning essays of the con- 
testants. The top award of a certifi- 
cate of exceptional merit went to Don 
C. Hyde, general manager of the Cleve- 
land Transit System. 

Through a professional writer, the 
Saturday Evening Post last year pub- 
lished a series of articles dealing with 
the ULI point of view on city problems 
which, of course, included public trans- 
portation. These articles were later 
enlarged in book form, and published 
by ULI under the title “The City 
Fights Back”. The book presented in 
laymen’s language a narrative of city 
problems and suggested solutions. Sev- 
eral thousand copies of this book have 
been sold and it is still selling. It 
states in very positive terms what ULI 
thinks of the transit situation. 


asset in the solution 


problems is mass 





more 
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Function of Downtown 


What are the primary functions of 


the central city area? It will not nec- 
essarily be true that merely because 
the center of the city has followed cer- 
tain patterns in the past, it should or 
will follow them in the future. 

What then, ideally, should the cen- 
tral city have in the way of facilities? 
It should express the city’s personality 
by which the city should be judged and 
evaluated by its visitors as well as by 
its own citizens. 

It is possible that there are some 
types of business within the center 
area which logically do not belong and, 


with general growth and modern 
methods, can function better away 
from it. The intensive section, or the 


core, should be occupied by major de- 
specialty shops for 
buying, variety 
hotels, restaurants, 


partment stores, 
comparative 
banks, theaters, 
office buildings. 

Adjoining this should be adequate 
parking facilities located from 300 to 
not more than 600 feet from the prin- 
cipal streets within the core. Around 


stores, 


the core should be located govern- 
mental buildings of various. types, 
clubs, educational and cultural cen- 


ters, art museums, public auditoriums, 
music halls, Y.M. & Y.W.C.A.’s. It is 
impossible to complete the list, but 
these all seem properly functional to 


the central business district—an area 


that should be the _ transportational 
focus of the city. 
You will see that the enterprises 


within this central core indicates the 
very foundation of the area and creates 
what is known as “linkage’—a word 
with which you should be familiar. 
For this use, it is a word coined by the 
Columbia University’s eminent land 
economist, Dr. Ernest Fisher. Dr. 
Fisher defines “linkage” as the rela- 
tionship between establishments char- 
acterized by continuing or frequently 
recurring inter-action. It is expressed 
n the terms of the movements of per- 
goods or information between 
the linked establishments. To main- 
tain face to face contact, linked es- 
tablishments tend to locate close to- 
gether. 

Contrast the opportunity for “link- 
age” within the central core with that 
to be found or developed in any out- 
lying or suburban location. It is always 
big news when some concerns decide 
to open branch stores in a suburban 
community, or a corporation builds an 
office building from the city 
center. 

A number of moves in the other di- 
rection are happening all the time, but 


sons, 


away 


are seldom noted in the papers. Mar 
merchants are now planning to offe 
the same attractions downtown as can 
be offered anywhere in the suburbs. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corpora- 
tion, the country’s. second largest 
chemical company, purchased a 283- 
acre tract in Westchester County, north 
of New York City in 1952, and re- 
ported it was planning to move its 
headquarters there. Instead, it has 
just purchased the entire block from 
Park to Madison Avenue, and from 
47th to 48th Streets in New York on 
which it will erect a 41-story office 
building. 

An article in “Management Methods” 
entitled “How Glidden Selected a 
City—a Site-a Building”, says in part 

the decision to locate downtown 
did not rest so much on the disadvan- 
tages of a suburban location as it did 
on the multitude of benefits that were 
gained by centering in downtown 
Cleveland . to maintain closer con- 
tact with banks, attorneys, civic or- 
ganizations, community activities, ad- 
vertising and public relations agen- 
cies, and investment companies. It is 
convenient to all types of transporta- 
tion for local and out of town trips, 
hotels, restaurants, reference sources, 
and other services necessary to com- 
pany and employees. Employees can 
conveniently live in any section of 
town and we, in return, have a city- 
wide draw for clerical employees.” 

The results of all the Urban Land 
Institute studies made of central city 
problems indicate that, while these 
problems are grave, they are problems 
that can and are being solved. The 
fact that the cities are awake to the 
problems and the importance of doing 
something about them is significant in 
itself. 

In attempting to solve downtown 
problems, though, I cannot overem- 
phasize the importance of good mass 
transportation over fast highways, 
transportation that continues to move 
unimpeded when it gets to the central 
core is the key to the future of all of 
our cities. 


A Program For Transit 


The program that transit has to put 


across together with downtown busi- 
nessmen should include some of. the 
following ideas: 

1. There must be a_ substantially 


greater Public Relations Program car- 
ried on than has been up to this time 
The transit industry, its importance and 
significance to every citizen, must b¢ 
brought forward in a positive way and 
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through the expenditure of large sums 


of money. Think back on the situa- 
tion of other utilities who were in dis- 
favor with the public and how, through 
strong public relations methods have 
in a few short years come to the top 
of the heap. Anything that is a neces- 
sity, like public transportation, must be 
brought to the attention of all potential 
users of that commodity. 

2. As a part of that program, the 
public must understand that Mass 
Transit in Our Cities Is No Longer a 
Monopoly. The monopoly theory went 
out with the horse and buggy. Public 
transportation faces the most serious 
competition of any public utility. This 
fact must somehow be brought before 


city governments who regulate the 
taxes. 
3. The Transportation Companies 


Must Effectively Carry Their Story to 
the Downtown Merchants. Merchants 
have been led to believe that the only 
way to attract customers downtown 
and away from the suburbs is to stress 
parking facilities. They rebate park- 
ing fees and do all things possible to 
bring customers downtown in private 
automobiles, thus complicating the 
present congested situation and, in ef- 
fect, making it worse instead of better. 
I am positive that downtown depart- 
ment stores, in their efforts to hold 
business and increase it in competition 
with growing suburban communities, 
would welcome suggestions from the 
transit companies which would link 
their activities to those of the traction 
companies, since the objective of both 
is identical. Transit wants more riders 
—the department stores want more 
customers. Why shouldn't the depart- 
ment stores make some kind of a deal 
with a refund system for certain hours 
of the day? Why shouldn’t they adver- 
tise the great bencfits of the public 
transportation to the city as a whole? 
Why shouldn’t you work out and ad- 
vertise certain types of transit shop- 
pers’ specials? 

4. The Transit Business Is Primarily 
a Merchandising Business as is every- 


thing else in our economic system of 


free enterprise. Operation is impor- 
tant, as it is in the manufacture of any 
commodity, but distribution and mer- 
chandising are the things that count 
in the final analysis. Production dries 
up if there is no consumption and I 
doubt if public transportation is any 
different from any other commodity. 
Before any assumption is made that 
there is over-production, a thorough 
analysis should be made to see if the 
trouble is not  under-consumption 
through poor merchandising methods. 


Urban Land 


Merchandising is a relatively new 
idea in the transit business. I feel 
very encouraged when I see, in vari- 
ous localities, the kind of merchandis- 
ing that is now being attempted by the 
transit companies. Much of it is good, 
but I doubt if the surface has been 
scratched yet. There are many new 
ideas that will come up once the ne- 
cessity of luring customers through 
modern merchandising methods is rec- 
ognized. I should think it would be a 
good idea to be experimenting contin- 
uously and trying them out on the 
public. They all won’t work, but in 
this experimentation you will be con- 
stantly keeping the transit system be- 
fore the public and, little by little, the 
public will realize that they are a part 
of it themselves. Other utilities have 
done an outstanding job in that re- 
spect. 

5. Equipment Must Be Modernized. 
You must have something better to sell 
than pre World War I trolleys. You are 
competing with 1955 automobiles, not 
1912, both in style and speed. The 
fixed whee! surface trolley car should 
be abandoned in favor of the bus, es- 
pecially the trolley bus which elimi- 
nates noise, a presently somewhat of- 
fensive feature of the average trolley 
car. I am not enough of a technician 
to discuss the most economical kind 
of bus, but economy, speed, and quiet 
operation are the goals. 

6. Experiment With the Operation of 
the Lines Themselves. Study an ex- 
press system, a skip-stop system, many 
things of that character, and let the 
public know what you are doing and 
why you are doing it. It is for only 
one reason, and that is to give them 
better service, quicker service, at lower 
cost, and with less inconvenience than 
driving their own automobiles. 

7. Take Your Problems to the Utility 
Commissions, the Mayors, and City 
Councils after you know you are right 
with the public, through this public 
relations program. Approach them 
with the conviction that the public will 
stand back of you on a fair deal to rid 
you of such inequities as: 


The franchise tax. This tax, which 
I understand runs from one to five 
percent of gross receipts, based on 
the theory of monopoly, is unsound 
and unfair. With the abandonment 
of rails, with the use of buses, I see 
no difference in transit’s position 
from that of a trucking concern or 
a private car owner in relation to the 
use of public streets and highways. 
The difference is that one contributes 
nothing when using the streets, while 





the transit companies provide the 
lifeblood of the city and helps to 
hold up the tax base of the central 
core. 

The subsidy for school children 
who ride the transit systems should 
be abandoned. The need for this no 
longer exists in most communities. 
The level of income of our average 
citizen should enable him to pay an 
economic fare in order to get his 
children to school. In many com- 
munities the school buses take care 
of the children at the expense of the 


taxpayer. Why should a_ transit 
company, a private corporation re- 
sponsible to stockholders, have to 


subsidize education in this 
manner? 

The transit companies should be 
aggressive in working for stringent 
traffic regulation, freer movement of 
vehicles through the crowded down- 
town street, special speed highways 
for buses, open lanes, and vreferen- 
tial treatment in traffic. They should 
urge the abolition of curb parking 
in crowded areas, so that buses may 
move freely in the lane next to the 
curb, without wasteful pulling in and 
cut. The ULI has considered the 
possibility of surface streets used for 
public transportation and_ truck 
transportation separate from _ those 
streets carrying private cars. 

You should be able to charge a 


public 


realistic fare in order to do all of 
these things which we are discussing. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
family budget must not be altered 


A SPECIAL Bus Stop SIGN, giving the 

“Minutes to Downtown” are used at 

express bus stops in St. Louis. In 

addition, a timetable is posted at each 

stop. Vehicles in express service carry 
special flags. 
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proportionately so that 
economic services can be maintained. 
The radio and television people, the 
electric refrigerator and deep freeze 
crowd, the liquor and tobacco inter- 
ests, have done a good job convinc- 
ing our people that they should all 
get a pretty good slice of the family 
income. The electric companies have 
done rather well in stepping up cur- 
rent consumption by proving that 
the candle power of all lights must 
be substantially increased or you 
will shortly have eye trouble or go 
blind. Is there any reason why the 
transit companies can’t, in turn, prove 
their case through good merchandis- 
ing methods, advertising, public re- 
lations programs, and all those high 


necessary 


powered devices used today to get 
rPaANneimoar’. Anllarc im hic hioh!.«- 
RLVrsOuUussivti oOo Mvaiains aha bilisd diigssiily 
competitive economy? 

Transit companies should be al- 


lowed to abandon unprofitable lines 
and not be required to extend main 
lines into thinly populated areas un- 
less the revenue justifies the cost of 
handling this traffic. 


Let’s Plan for the Future 


Let’s plan for the future on the the- 
ory that our cities are here to stay— 
that they are going to increase in size 
and importance—that they are here 
because they can’t be anywhere else— 
and that we must cooperatively solve 
the present problems. It is great to 
live at a time like this, when we are 
enjoying a high level of prosperity, 
when we are fired with enthusiasm, 
imagination, when we recognize our 
problems and are anxious to meet the 
challenges before us. 

In 1900, 60% of our total population 


was rural. In 1950, population had 
doubled to 160,000,000, 85% of which 
was in non-farm areas. The country 


within that period had become largely 
urbanized, a trend that is continuing 
due to a number of accelerating causes; 
greater efficiency on the farm, making 
farm labor available to the service and 
distribution industries and to the pro- 
fessions. Labor saving devices and in- 
creased production efficiency are re- 
leasing from the manufacturing field 


more and more labor for the service 
industries and professions. This means 
still greater urbanization and more 
concentration within the central core 


of our cities, due to the importance of 
“linkage”. 

Technical research, which has been 
confined mostly to productive forces, is 
being broadened into research into 
human behavior and particularly into 
the distributive fields. Something will 
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come of it. Our population in 1965 is 
estimated to be 190,000,000. Within the 
next ten years it is estimated that our 
output per man will be 40° more effi- 
cient on the farm and 35% more effi- 
cient in industry. More people are 
available, you see, for the distribution 
and service industries and professions 
which logically belong in cities, and 
particularly in the downtown core. 

The great English historian, Sir 
Arnold Toynbee, in his study of his- 
tory, proves rather well that all his- 
tory is the result of an action and a 
counter action. Expressed differently, 
it is challenge and response. Without 
problems, without challenges, we would 
become soft and we would not grow. 
Actually, all of our problems are de- 
pendent primarily on the behavior of 

ich know 
little. Our problems are limited 
only by the ability of our people to 
see and understand that fact. The fu- 
ture of our cities, of our downtown 
areas, of our transportation systems, is 
limited only by the stature of men and 
the vision of men’s minds. Transit is 
so tied up with cities and their future 
that it is impossible to separate one 
from the other. 

Cities, particularly the core areas of 
our larger cities, offer one of the great- 
est opportunities and one of the great- 
est challenges for men of genius and 
determination. They represent the new 
frontiers of America. To continue to 
develop, to improve, to redevelop our 
urban areas, to coordinate this develop- 
ment with new highway systems, im- 
proved transportation, adequate park- 
ing, recreation areas, cultural activities, 
requires the straight thinking and the 


too 








coordination of all interests—civic, 
political, business and financial. 

Our cities still remain the finest 
flower of our American civilization. It 
is to your economic interest to stay 
interested in solving city problems as 
a whole, along with your transporta- 
tion problems. 





In Print 


Land Use Controls: Supplementary 
Materials on Real Property. Frank E. 
Horack, Jr., and Val Nolan, Jr. Ameri- 
can Casebook Series. West Publishing 
Co. 1955. 240 pp. $4.75. 

While written primarily for the law- 
yer, this book provides a much needed 
up-to-date text on the subject of public 
regulation of private property which 
should be in the library of every public 
agency and private firm dealing with 
land. The first chapter, ‘Property Sys- 
tems: Ideas and Institutions’, is one 
of the most lucid statements of the his- 
torical and philosophical evolution of 
property rights that we have seen and 
throws our own period into clear per- 
spective. The four subsequent chapters 
of the five-part book deal with “Land 
and the Planning Process”, ‘‘Classifica- 
tion and Restriction of Land Use’, 
“Platting and Subdivision Control’, and 
“Urban Redevelopment, Urban Re- 
newal and Conservation.” As might 
be expected, the treatment of these 
subjects is by the case method with 
liberal documentation of cases and 
other authoritative writing in the field. 
Unfortunately, the index is weak and 
detracts from the usefulness of an 
otherwise valuable contribution to the 
field of planning and real property law. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANS REVIEWED 
Eight proposals for the development of industrial tracts in various parts 
of the United States and Canada were given intensive study by U.L.I.’s 
Industrial Council at its third Plan Analysis Session, held in New York 


City on November 3 and 4. 
specific details of tract layout, 


Topics touched on in the reviews varied from 
construction standards, 


and protective 


covenants to such broad subjects as economic feasibility, the advantages 
and disadvantages of location next to a major airport, and considerations 
affecting commercial uses in an industrial district. 

Experience with the Plan Analysis sessions held by the Industrial 


Council 
developers of industrial land. 


has demonstrated the value of this service to owners and 
It gives them an opportunity to secure the 


advice and counsel of a group of men with extensive experience in all 
aspects of land use by industry, and to secure answers to many perplexing 


questions. 


This service is available to Sustaining Members of U.L.I. at 
Industrial Council meetings held twice a year. 


Requests for project review 


at the next session can be made at any time. 

In addition to Industrial Council members and the sponsors of the 
projects analyzed, the New York meeting was attended by a number of 
U.L.I. Sustaining Members interested in getting an insight into the prin- 
ciples and problems involved in land development for industrial use. 
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